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ABSTRACT 

. ; . Examined vas the relationship between person/il space 
and S€X roles. Feminine females (N's2'5) « and^o^^ynous females 
and ma^uline males (N-25) vieired a film of male and female 
approaching stimulus persons in distress and non-<listress conditions. 
Subjects marked the Comfortat)l^ Interpersonal Distance Scale, at the 
/Point Where they vould prefer the stimulus person to halt. The d^t^, 
measured ..in millimeters, were examined by analysis of variance. 
I>i£tress.ed stimulus persons vere no^t allowed to approach as closely 
as vere non- distressed , stimulus persons. Hales allowed the distressed 
female to approach closer than the distressed male. Sex-typed 
subjects did not allow the distressed male to approach as closely as 
the no i\-(ai stressed male, while androgynous sutjects did not make this 
distinction.' (Author) 
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* ' Abstract ' 

. This study examined the relationship between personal space and sex-rqie^. 
Twenty-fi/^e feminine females, twenty-five androgynous females, twen(y-fiye 
androgynous males, and twenty-five masculine males viewed a film of male ^ 
and female approaching stimulus per*ns in distress arid non-distress con- ^ 
ditions. Subjects marked the Comf oift^ble Interpeirsor^l Distance Scale 
at the point where they would prefer t>he stimulus ^person to halt. The 
. data^ distance measured in millimeters was examined by'^analysis of vari- 
ance. Distressed stimulus persons* were not allowed to approach asSclosely 
•as non-distressed stimulus persons. Males allowed the distressed female 
to appvtpach closer than the distressed^ale.' Sex-typed subjects did not^ 
allow the distressed male to approach las closely as 'the nondistressed 
^male, while androgynous subjects did not make this distinction. 
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This study investigated the differettces in the persona^ space of 

individuals with differing se^-role orientations when approached by dis- ' 

• -V / 
tressed and non-distressed strangers. Personal g^pace has been defined 

as that space immediately surrrounding one whi^h is. felt to belong to one- 
self. Many variables have-\>een shown to affect personal space including 
s^, personality characteristics, age/and cultural background^/ of the - 
individual /(Evans & Howard,^1973), In the area of sex-role orientation, 

the concept of androgyny has been given much consideration. Androgyny 

- *< / ■ ! ■ ■ 

has been defin'ed as^&ning masculine* and ;iemininey assertive and yielding, 

•' - ' / \ ' 

instrumental and expressive, ^depending on the situational appropriateness 
(Bem, ?t97A) . In several studies, results indicate that .androgynous indi- 
.viduals engage in* the appropriate behavior at the moment regardless of 
sex-role stereotypes, while sex-typed individuals are less flexible' in 
situations calling for cross-sex' behavior (Bem, 1975). Considering these 
findings, the fallowing hypothesesf were generated: that masculine males, 
as compared to feminine and androgynous subjects, would not allow a^^s- 
tressed. male or fem&le to approach'as closely; that masculine males would 
alldw a distressed female to approach closeXi than a distressed male; and , 
that all subjects would allo^^on-distressed straj:igets to approach more 
closel>frthan distressed strangers. 



Method 

Subjects 

Approximately 210 students enrolled in undergraduate psychology 



courses at Georgia Southern College viewed a film of approaching non- 
distressed and distressed stimulus persons and were administered th^ : 
Personal Attributes Questionnaire (PAQ) and the Comfortable Inter- 
pet'sonal Distance Scale (CID) . 

'Scores on the" PAQ were used to select 25 feminine females, 25 
androgynous females, 25 androgynous males, and 25 masculine males. . 
Data froim these persons were ^utilized in the stt^dy. The median age 
of the selected p^rsonjwas 19 years. ^ 
Materials ^ . - ' _ ; 

The PAQ^ a masculinity-femininity-androgyny index developed by 
Spence, Helmreichi and Stapp (1974) was utilized to select participants 
in the study. - The PAQ is ^ self-teport scale consisting of 55 bipolar 
items; individuals are classified by it into one of four categories: 
(1) high masculine, high femininer (androgyndus) ; (2) high masculine, 
low fepinine (masculine); (3) low masculine, high feminine (feminine); 
and (4) low masculine, low feminine (undifferentiated).' 

* 

The^ CID, Hpvplo p pH hy Diik n and Nowicki f 1972) > mgasureS personal 
space. An individual imagines himself the center point of a series 
of radia?Tng lines and responds to stimulus persons approaching along 
a particular radium by making a mark where he prefers that persoh to 
halt. Distance is measured in millimeters from the center point ^to 
the mark on the radius. 

A silent motion picture of each of the four stimulus persons 
was pres,ented; these persons were of college age., A professional 
drama coach provided dljrection of the actions and also served aq a 



judge In equating the attractiveness- and the amount of distress exhibited 

• t ' • - 

by the actor^. The non-distressed and distressed male wag portrayed by , 
the same individual ^in order to control for attractiveness and dress. 
The non-distjressed and. distressed female was portrayed by the same indi- 
vidual also. All stimulus persons appeared in the film- for approximately 
15 seconds each. The distresised stimulus persons were crying, biting the 
lips, wringing the hands, and shaking the head from side to side. The" 
non-distressed stimulus persons simply exhibited no facial or bodily ex- 
pression of amotion. 

The non-dis^:ressed stimulus persons appeared first in the film to 
preclude possible carry-over of the emotional effect of dis^tress' that 
could result from presenting the distressed stimulus persons first. Half 
of the subjects viewed the film in the following ord§r^ (1) non-dis- / 
tressed female, (2) non-distressed male, (1) distressed female, and (4) 
distressed male'.. The other half viewed the fi^m in the following order: 
(1) non-distressiad male, (2) non-distres sed sm a le^„ .( 3l^i^t r e s s e d ma le , 



and (A) distressed female. v 

Procedure ' , ^ 

Th^ test ing was done in Introductory Psychology classes. The stu- 
dents were told that the experiment was a study of social inffe«action. 
The instructions oh how to mark the CID were .read aloud, ^he students 
were then shown the filmed presentation of the four stimlilus persons. 
After the filmed segment of the rf;Lrst stimulus person was prenonted, the 
film was stopped and the students marked the , CID. After , viewing all 
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four f ilmipd 'segments . and completing ^ CID sheet for each, . the students 

' o • - 

completed the PAQ. ya\ ' 



Results , • ' 

A 4 X 2 X;, 2 mixed factorial analysis of variance with repeated 
measures oiv the last two variables was performed on the data, ^he 
Sex-Role X Affect X Sex ^of Stimulus Person interaction was' signlf i- 
cant, F (3, 96) = 3.67, £<. 05. . This significant triple interaction 
was examined l/y a series of simple interaction analyses. The only 

significant simple interaction effect was for the f eminine^f emales , 

' • - -^ y 

F (3, 96) = 3.6^ £.\.05. Feminine females allowed Che non-distressed 
male' to. approach closer than the distressed ^'mal^i^Sndift«M0wed_.the non- 
distressed male to approach! closer than the non-distressed female. 

The simple, simple main effect (Winer, 1971) of Sex-Role for the 
distressed female was not significant; however, the;simple, simple -main 
effect for the distressed male was ^gpiflcant at the. .05 level, 
F (3, 96) = 3.10. A Newman-Keuls test showed that fe^minine .females , • 
androgynous females, and androgynot^ males allowed the distressed male 
to ^pproach closer than did masculine males • - ' 

Other simple, simple main effect's were signlf l(cant . Feminine 
females allowed the non-distressed male to approach closer th.ni the ^ 
distressed m'ale, £ (1, 96),= 10.55, p^^-.Ol. Masculine males s^llow^ri^ ^ 
the non-distressed female to approach closer th^n the distressed fe- 
male, (F' (1, 96) = 6.87, £<(.05); and allowed the non-^distr^sied male 
\to approach closer than the distressed male , (F^ (1, 9^ = 8.43, £^.01) 



Androgynous males and masculine males fTllowed the distressed female to 
approQch\ closer than the' distressed male (F tl, 96)=' I81OV, £^,01; 

f\(1, 96)/^ 31.03,. £< .01, respectively). No other simple, simple main 

4r • ' ' . . • 

effects were significant. ^. - * \ 

The Affect X Sex of Stimulus Person interaction was signi*f icaitt •'^ 
(F (1, 96) = 5.05, ^<.05). In both the non-distress and dis*tress con- 
ditions, the females were allowed to approach closer than the ,majes. ' 
(£<^.01). -Tlje non-distressed female and non-distressed male were allowed 
to ^proach closer than the distressed male (£^.Oiy. 

The main effect of "Affect^ was' significant ^ / (1^ 96) - 23^23, 

£S.01. The non-distressed stim\ilus persons were allowed to approach 

closer than the distressed stimulus persons^ The main effect. of the 

*» * 

Sex Role fact^ was not significant; however, the main 'effect of the. 
Sex of Stimulus Person ^^S^^or was significant (F (1, 96) = 33.21, 
£^•01). Females were allowed to approach closel^• than males. 

^ Discussion / ' 

The results indicate that feiainine females did hot differentially 
distance the distressed male and the distressed female or the non- 
distressed female and jihe distressedv^ female ; however ^they did nfft 
allow the distiresseid male to approach as closely as the non-distressed 
male. S'eyfried and^ Hendrick (1973') jEound that women .aiie more attracted 
to males expressing ''masculine" attributes rather th'an "feminine" attr±i- 
butes. Cripps (1973) found partial confirmation of the hypothesis tbat ' 
target persons who evitienqe behavior discrepant wi^th /sex-role stpreo- 



types are rated as mote ciisturbed. These studies are ^upportlve of the 
interptetation of increased distancing for the disfresse$i malB .because 

- - ■ ' • ' . .. . - ■ * 

he»inay be seen as violating masculin4 sex-role 'expefctat ions. It may b^ 
that the masculine role is iiiore restlictive than trie feminine role and [ 



that violations of se^^-role' expectations are deemed more serious for 
males than females.- Hartley (1959)r reported tha^demands to conform" to 
sexjroLi^stereotypes are more stringent for boys than for g4.rls, and 
Fling ^nd ManoSevitz (1^972) found that cross-sex behavior was .discouraged 
more in boys than in girls. ' After reviewing' several studies, Hartup' 

. and Moore (1963) suggested that more social pressurfe against inappro- 
prlate sex-typing is directed' toward boys than girls. ■ ^ . . 

There -was no^ significant difference in the^ distancing of the dis- 
tressed feu?ale by any of the groups. Itr^may be that distressed behavior 
is not in violation of the female sex-role, thus no dif f erenti^al dis*- ' 

^tancing is forthcoming. . , - . 

The hypothesis that the map'culine males .would.not allow the dis- 

tressed male to' approach as closely as/ would the femininet females, ^he 

^ androgynous femarles, and- the androgynous males" was supported. Angrist 

(1969) cited four elements which comprise sex-roles: label, behavior, 

expectations of others, and' the social* location or the situation!. The 

' tr^itianal characteristic of suppresisibn of emotion bxj)*the male has 
* ■ ' ■ » J 

been mentioned in the literature (Broverman, Vogel, Broverman, Clarlcsoit, 

■ . . r ■ 

& Rosenkrantz .1972; Kagan, 1964). la an attempt to e^Cplain why the 
-—-masculine male kept the distressed male • farther '•Sway than did the femi- 
nine females, androgynous females, and androgynous nvales, one might « 



postulate that the discrepancy between the label o£' the stimulusij pejson . 
(male; and the behavior of the stimulus person (distress) could have 

^ . A ' ' 

^caused the masculine male to experience cognitive^' dissonance (Festingar, 
1957) in tlve situation. The exiatence of dissonance 4s^ uncomf ortoable; 
thus, the person will attempt to alleviate the di^onance. One way • to ' 
do this is to avo4^ situatiorvs in which t^h'e' dissonance is increased.^ i 
It is possible, therefore, that the masculine mdle may seek to avoid 
the*^ slXj^^tion by not allowing the -distressed male to a^pproaGh closely. 

In comparing i'espoiise^'s to the non-distressed and distressed male, 
it was found that the feminine females ^nd'the masculine mal-es did ^t. 
allow, the distressed male to approach as closely as the non-distressed* 
n)ale. Androgynous males and female^ did not' make this distinction,* . 
The interpretation of increased ^staucing because of violation .of sex- 
role* expectations may bp feasible for the sex-typed subjects, but wTiat. 
abouP the and^^ogynous individuals who did not dif f erlentiate betyeen 
the distressed and non-distressed male? Bem and Lenney ' (19^76) have 
found that sex-typed individuals are more likely than androgynous( indi- ^ 
viduals J^^avoid cr^s-sex behavior. Apparently this finding can be( 

• /■ . : 

'extended to the avoidance of those exhibiting cross-sex behaviot, at 
l^st in this particular case. One might speculate that the androgynous 
subjects did not perceive the distressed male's behavior as tlat'antly 

yincongruent'with his sex-role, and therefore did not utiliaje differen- 

. . ^. • .. .» 

tial distancing. - ' - 

In comparing responses t^ the non-distrpssed and distressed fe- 
male, It -was found that the masculine males did not allow the distressed 



female to approach* as closely^ as the non-dibtrtsBed female. . iFeminine 
females, ^^ndrogynotid females, ahid androgynous males did not make this/ 
distinc^on. -It appears that masculine males discriminate between the 
non-distyresse^ and distressed stimulus persons of both ^§:e^ice§ , while 
feminine rqpiales only discftmLiat^- between the n6n-dis tressed and dis- 
tressed i^ale^ The finding^ that masculiile males discriminate betwee^n 
the- non-diStressefa ai\d distressed stimulus^ persons of both sexes^may ' 
be interpreted in terms\c)f a type of defense mechanism .behavior . In\ 
order to preserve his reputation of al^fness, the masculine male may - 
tend to keep emdtion-producing or even "threatening"^ stimuli farthet ^ 
away, Th^ finding that feminine females 'did not d^crimipfate between 
the distressed and' non-distressed femal^ i^ consistent rwitn their nur- 
tiirant rol6. the (^ther hand,* the feminine 'femkl^ did not allow Jthe^ 

distresse(J male to approach, as closely as the non-distressed ^ale; this 
may be attributed to thfe violation of sex-role expectation^ by thfe male, 
c - . The hypothesis that the masculiue male would allow the distress^dt - 
f^alet-to approach closer tham the distressed male was supported, 
Ind^d, both the androgynous males and the masculine males allowed the 



distressed female to approach closer while the feminine and androgy- ^ 

nous females showed no :ttdlf f erence ^as to the distancing of the distressed 

\ ' , ?* ^ ■ . 

male .and the distress^ci female. The finding that the males allowed the 
distressed female to approach closer' tl>dii the distressed male may be 
robte^ in the Cultural ^definitign .of the feminine sex-role. Block (1973) 
found. that fathers reported it to be mote important to ^comfort a girl 
when she was upset than to do so for a boy. Mothers made no such dis- fx 



tinction. Hartley (1959) interviewed boys agl^'S" to 11 about the roles 
of, adiwLt men anc^^women. The boys stated that 'the adult male role was ^ 



ixML 
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that 4^ protecting woniten and children in emergencies. The^adult fe~ . 
males Wjfere Qaid'to nteed someona. to help them since they, were- more^ easdly .^ 
imaged tfhan "men. "* . ^ ^ 

The finding that the non-disttessed female was allowed to approach 
• closer tl\^n the distressed female seems ^to he a. function *'bf the signifi*-' 
cant dif f erentiaj^dis'tancing utilized by the masculine male^. Although 
feminine and androgynous subjects' also tended to. allow the non-rdistressed 
female to approach closer, the differences l^ere not stgnif ic'anp . Simi- 
larly, the finding .that the non-dis%tt^1ssed male was ialT.owed to approach. 



closer than the distressed -male seems to be a function 6f the 9igni-fi~ 
cant differential distancing utilized fey the sex-typed subjects^r /And^ogy 
nous subjects also tended to allowk^he rron-distressed jnale to apprrf^h 
closer, although the differences were not significant. Again; the dif- 
ferential distancing by t^ie sex-typed subjects may be interpreted as 
defensive behavioV to maintain their own sex-roles in the face of the ' ^ 
sex-^role violation by the distressed male. The androgynous subjects 
may not have perceived the distressed male's behavior as a violation 
of his sex-role^ and thus, did not utilize differential distancitig. The 
finding that the distressed female was allowed to approach* closer than 
the distressed male appears to be a fuhctlerr^f the significant differ- 
ential distancing' by the males. Androgynous females also exhibited, 
this tendency, although not to a, significant extent . Feminine females 
allowed the ' distressed male to approach cf^o^er, but this tendency was 



also not significant. The hypothesis that, the distressed stimulua.^per- a 

sons Would not be allowed to approacj^ aS' closely as their nc^n-dlstressed 

4 z' \ \ ' . . . ■ : * 

counterparts^ w&s supported, but this finding deem6 to be mainly. the * 

function.of differential distancing by, the sex-typed subjects. Find-^^.- 

■ _ V- ■ 

ings similar to the^e were reported by Smith (1953) who reported that 
photographs of people w?th"'"ilH{^leasant expressJ.ons were adjusted^by sub- 
je(it>s to appear fai*ther away t^in photographs of people with 'jyleas^t 
expressions. Tolor and Salafia/(1971) found that silhouette figures. 

■ ■ ( 

attr,ibuted negative characteristics were placed significantly farther 
from the vSQlf than those figures attributed positive characteristics. 



Conclu sion 

There are thr^e f uridamental findings of the present study. Fir^t , 
individuals tend to require more personal space when interacting with I 
distressed than witb' non-distressed people. Secondly /males tend to 
allow distressed females to approach closer than distressed males.. 
Thirdly, and perhaps of greatest interest, is the tendency for sex- 
typed individuals to require more personal space in responding to a 
person exhibiting cross-sex behavior. Androgynous individuals did not 
-^ake this distinction. 
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. Table 1 

• ( 

Mean Distance in nun Each StimuJus 
Person was Allowed to Approach 



' Non-Olstressed 



Distressed ' 
Bo 





Female 


Male 
C2 


Female 


Male 


aJ Feminine ^ 
/ Female:s ^ 


31.24 


15.96 


35.08 . 


34.84 


4rt Androgynous 
r Feiiales 


29.80 


23.08 


32.16 


34 . 12 

' V 


-yr 

A2 Androgynous 

^ales ^ ' 

—^4-^ 


19.28 


45.80 


27.28 


^8.80 


A^ ] Masculine 
. Ma 1^5 


n.96 


38.52 


27.20 ' 


55.40 ■ 
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. Table 2 . 
Summary of Analysis of Variance 



Source of Variation 


df 


MS 


1* , 

F 


— 








between bubjects 








A (Sex-Role) 


3 


8. 2284 












Subj . w, groups 


96 


8.9225 . 




Within Subiects 








B (Affect) 


1 .. 


96.1090 


23:23** 


AB 


3 


5.8064 


1.37 


B X sub j . w. groups 


96 


4.2229 \ 




C (Sex of Stimulus Person) 


1 


106.3992 


^33.21** 


AC 


3 


' 80.5758 


25.15** 


C X subj, w, groups 


96 


3.2034 




\ BC /■ 


'1 


6.47"'0 . 


5.05* 


ABC 


3 


' 4.7000 


3.67* 


BC X subj, w, groups 


96 


1.2818 
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